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promising men, among whom Lord Londonderry and Carson^ were conspicuous,
on account of a scheme by an unofficial Association for devolution in Ireland, with
which MacDonnell was associated.
Alfred Lyttelton, famed in the cricket field and regarded with affection at the
Bar and in Parliament, had a charming personality. I came under his spell, by the
way, in a ding-dong match in the Parliamentary Golf Handicap. I have heard no
finer eulogy than that in which Asquith, political opponent and personal friend, said
of Lyttelton that he, perhaps, of all men of his generation, came nearest to the mould
and ideal of manhood which every English father would like to see his son aspire to,
and if possible to attain.
Although Joseph Chamberlain had been long out of public sight, when he
cited on the eve of the First Great War at the age of 78, all who had sat with him in
Parliament recalled with a thrill of emotion his personality and achievements.
Chamberlain made a greater mark on political life than any other statesman in my
time who did not attain the highest office. The Parliamentary career of his younger
son, the future Prime Minister, had not yet begun, but Chamberlain had the
gratification of knowing that his elder son, Austen, was one of the most influential
lieutenants of the Unionist party and one of the most respected members of the
"House of Commons.
The Lobby began to speculate on the successor to Asquith. Several names were
canvassed. There were Edward Grey, Lloyd George, Churchill and Crewe. One
afternoon when I was joining in the speculation with a Government Whip at tea on
the Terrace, Herbert Samuel passed along. "He has as good a chance as any," the
Whip remarked. That showed the abundance of promising material.
Here is a note I made in January, 1914:
"Churchill's position continues to excite curiosity. His name is in almost
every paper every day. liberals who suspect his views say he has been forcing
Naval questions to a crisis in the Cabinet, and there is much speculation as to
the likelihood of his returning to, and being taken back by, the Conservatives."
That was a long-distance forecast. As for the succession to Asquith, the question
was settled by the War.
The ferment in the Irish cauldron brewed throughout summer. Social
relationships were as difficult as in the earlier Home Rule struggles. Unionist
ladies would not go to a house where they would be in danger of meeting members
of the Government and ceased to invite Liberal friends to dinner. They turned
their faces away from the wife of the Prime Minister. These were superficial
symptoms of a domestic situation more ominous than for centuries past.
* To-day the cry of Civil War is on the lips of the most responsible and sober-
minded of My People," the King said in opening a Conference of British and Irish
leaders at Buckingham Palace. I believe Asquith was disposed to include Ramsay
MacDonald in the Conference, but the idea was not agreeable to some of his
colleagues and the Labour Party was not represented.
While war clouds were garnering abroad the Government tried to obtain agree-
uamt at home, by a proposal to entile any Ulster county to vote itself out of Home
Rofe for six years. To this proposal Redmond gave reluctant assent, but Unionists
insisted on tte permanent exclusion of all Ulster. There was discussion at the